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subtleties,  but  of  finding   out,  by  a  com-
parison of the course of human thought  in
different ages and in different countries, the
sequence of ideas which has developed from
the earliest beginnings of thought into what
we are apt to call the civilisation of to-day.
It is not too much to say that  this new
method applied not only to the data already
known, but  also to  the new discoveries in
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  in   India,   China,
and  Japan, is  fast tending to revolutionise
our ideas of history.    When we were boys,
history  meant   the  study  of a  century  or
two of Greece and  Rome, oblivious  of the
centuries   that   lay  behind.     Then  with   a
jump we came to the Reformation and the
French Revolution;   and an epitome of the
battles  and   politics  of our  native  country
was  held  to  complete  the  picture.     These
disjointed fragments of the history of Greece
and   Rome  were   called   " ancient   history."
And in ancient and in modern history alike,
the stress was laid upon romantic incidents
and   personal   adventures,   upon   fights  and
dynastic   intrigues,   rather   than   upon   the